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EDUCATIONAL INTERPRETATION 


If there ever was a time when the rights of children to a chance 
for normal development needed to be defended with courage, vision, 
and endurance, it is certainly in these days and the immediate years 
to come. American democracy hangs in the balance. Its survival 
depends to a great extent upon the wisdom of our educational leader- 
ship, upon the answer it gives to the question “How far shall stupidity 
and chicanery thinly disguised under the cloak of economy be per- 
mitted to rob childhood of its inalienable rights?" 

The greatest challenge to the school administrator is to interpret 
his school as a basic institution in democratic society. The great 
demand upon his courage and fortitude is to educate his community 
with effectiveness and vigor to the dangers inherent in reducing 
educational efficiency at a time when the stabilizing influence of the 
school is most needed. 

Many agencies are engaged in the work of educational interpre- 
tation whether the school administrator is consciously directing them 
or not. Every child interprets the educational program by the 
evidences of his broadened knowledge, increased skills, and desirable 
attitudes. The significance of the child's interpretation of the school 
is sometimes overlooked, although it is directly reflected in the 
present attitude of the public as well as in determining his support of 
education when he reaches voting age. 

The classroom teacher performs an important function in educa- 
tional interpretation. The school administrator must be assured 
that every teacher is equipped with pertinent facts about the school 
and knows how to answer the questions being asked in relation to 
modern education and its support. The faith of the teachers in the 
value of the school and their unswerving loyalty to it are indispensable 
in preserving essential educational services in any community. 

Valuable agencies are already organized which need only leader- 
ship to rally to the defense of the public schools. Civic, service, and 
fraternal organizations are ready for enthusiastic acceptance of 
prudent leadership. No responsibility of the school administrator is 
more imperative than that of giving courageous leadership to move- 
ments for the preservation of the American ideal. 
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AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
For many years educators throughout the United States have 
felt the need for a national organization which would promote and 
publicize progressive movements in the field of education. The recent 


and current period of rapid development of changes in traditional § 


concepts of educational methods and administrative and supervisory 
techniques and practices has emphasized this need. Current tenden- 
cies in the direction of reorganization and reconstruction of almost 
the entire educational program necessitate some agency whereby pro- 
gressive educators throughout the country may keep in touch with 
the kaleidoscopic changes which everywhere are taking place. An 
agency which not only would perform this service, but would also 
provide some basis for the valuation of the many newer procedures, 
methods and techniques, would be of inestimable professional value, 

The growth and development of the American Progressive Edu- 
cation Association during the past few years has been such as to 
indicate that this organization with its publication, Progressive Edu- 
cation, is doing a great deal to serve this essential need. Through the 
articles published in its quarterly magazine, and through the special 
reports which it has from time to time published, it has presented 
to progressive educators throughout the nation not only extremely 
valuable materials which have influenced the development of curri- 
culum construction and instructional methods, but also has provided 
a practical means of harmonizing classroom practices with the find- 
ings of educational psychology and philosophy. 

The recent report of the association's committee on social and 
economic problems, published by the John Day Company under the 
title, A Call to the Teachers of the Nation, presents to educators every- 
where a new challenge to integrate educational activities into contem- 
poraneous American social, political, and economic life. This report 
is without question a tremendous contribution, not only to the philos- 
ophy of public education, but also to the progressive reorganization 
of curriculum content both in elementary and in secondary schools. 

Of almost equal importance is the preliminary report of the 
association’s committee on the Eight Year Secondary School Exper- 
iment which has just been released. This report should be of 
extremely great and practical value in current plans for the reorgan- 
ization of secondary education to meet the needs of modern life. 

We feel that the American Progressive Education Association is 
deserving of the active support of all progressive minded public 
educators. The publications of the association should be given wide 
circulation in order that they may have the full value and effects of 
which they are capable, 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES §1 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS AND DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


The tentative dates for the regional conferences given in the 
August issue of the California Journal of Elementary Education have 
been confirmed. It is hoped that every elementary school principal 
and district superintendent in California will find it possible to attend 
at least one of the scheduled conferences: 


Fy ee ee eee ee October 28, 1933 
REFS eee November 4, 1933 
ake nes ccna teeied November 18, 1933 
MOE IS bn bonds Soe tenet March 3, 1934 
Si sdeitoes diiaicinsansentidicideceslnisadiuaidindidanhiall April 7, 1934 


In addition to the previously announced elementary school prin- 
cipal’s conferences, and in response to a demand from the northwest 
section of the state, an elementary school principals’ conferente will 
be held during the spring, at Willits. Announcement of the date 
and program will be made later. 


PRIZE POEMS FROM CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


The State Department of Education in cooperation with the 
California State Fair Committee sponsored a Creative Verse Writing 
Contest during the past year. Manuscripts were submitted from 
elementary and high school pupils throughout the state and awards 
were made during the California State Fair, September 2-9, 1933. 
The rules of the contest stated that not more than one manuscript 
should be contributed by any one individual and not more than five 
manuscripts should be contributed by any one class. The judges 
were chosen from among the members of the State Department of 
Education. 

In recognition of the interest displayed in this creative verse 
writing contest the State Department of Education prepared an 
attractive mimeographed booklet containing the names of the pupils 
receiving awards and honorable mention in both the elementary and 
the high school groups and copies of the six poems chosen by the 
judges as worthy of awards. Copies of the booklet were sent to city 
and county superintendents. 

An error relative to the awards in connection with the Cali- 
fornia State Fair requires a reassignment to do justice to the con- 
testing children. The awards are as follows: 


Elementary Schools 
First Prize—Gold Medal 


Jack Simons, Eighth Grade, El Rodeo School 
Beverly Hills, Los Angeles County 
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Second Prize—Silver Medal 
Betsy Ross, Sixth Grade, North End School 
Calipatria, Imperial County 


Third Prize—Bronze Medal 
Christine Christensen, Eighth Grade, 
Santa Rosa Junior High School, Sonoma County 


High Schools 
First Prize—Gold Medal 
Helen Ryan, Eleventh Grade, 
Piedmont Senior High School, Alameda County 


Second Prize—Silver Medal 
Patricia Williams, Eleventh Grade, 
Piedmont Senior High School, Alameda County 


Third Prize—Bronze Medal 
Henrietta Jones, Twelfth Grade, 
Piedmont Senior High School, Alameda County 


Verse writing as a form of creative expression is worthy of stim- 
ulation and it is hoped that interest in this activity will grow. The 
contest should become an annual event among public school children 


in California. 


GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETIN 


The National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., issue 309 
weekly bulletins during the school year embodying pertinent facts 
for classroom use from the stream of geographic information that 
pours into their offices. The bulletins are well illustrated from the 
society's extensive picture files. They are obtainable only by teachers. 

The bulletins are issued as a service, not for financial profit, a 
a part of the program of the National Geographic Society to diffuse 
information concerning boundary changes, geographic developments, 
and world progress in other lands. Applications should be accom 
panied by 25 cents to cover cost of mailing the bulletins for the 
school year. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST 


The sixth annual Standard School Broadcast began on September 
14, 1933. The Elementary Lesson will be presented on each Thurs 
day morning from 11 to 11:20; the Advanced Lesson from 11:25 to 
11:45. The Standard Symphony Hour, closely affiliated with th 
Standard School Broadcast, continues as heretofore on Thursday 
evenings from 8:15 to 9:15. 
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These broadcasts will be released through NBC Pacific Coast 
Radio Stations: KFSD, KFI, KPO, KGO, KGW, KOMO, KHQ. 


Teachers’ Manual 


This material has been prepared at the request of teachers who 
have enjoyed the Standard School Broadcast. The entire year's 
work with many valuable teaching aids is incorporated in the Teach- 
ers Manual and thus is available in advance of the broadcast. 
Requests for this bulletin should come through the principal of the 
school by means of the request form provided by the Standard 
School Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco. 





CHARACTER EDUCATION! 
C. E. Rucu, Professor of Education, University of California 


_“Only the best is good enough for a child,"* said the great Goethe, 
Two reasons are given for adopting this important statement as a 
slogan: 

1. Each person goes through the life process only once. Each lost 
opportunity is gone forever. 
2. Human experience is cumulative. The “goods” and “‘bads”’ of life 
in childhood pile up as life moves on. 
John Dewey has said, ‘What the wisest and best parents desire 
for their children, that must society desire for all children.” 
Fortunately for both the children and parents in California, the 
State Department of Education both officially and proverbially sup. 
port the important doctrine that all education is character education. 
The alternatives in education are not character or no character, 
but character better or worse. This important doctrine saves us from 
spending time and energy in hunting for other ways of achieving 
character than by the best school procedures. This doctrine means 
that in school every event, every procedure should be carried on in 
the best possible way. Character education is just education at its best. 


I 
APPARENT OR ALLEGED FAILURE OF EDUCATION 


The present crisis calls for a new emphasis upon character in 
education. 

1. No matter what have been the causes of the present crises in 
employment, suffering, racketeering, kidnaping, increasing delin 
quency, moral confusion, we are forced to admit an increase 0! 
time, means, and energy in schooling in the last decade did nd 
prevent these unfortunate conditions. 

2. There is an increasing tide of criticism against education ani 
schooling from the standpoint of good character. 

3. In this body of criticism, a number of reasons are given. Among 
these reasons it is suggested that the schools have in many ways 
over-emphasized intelligence, knowledge and scholarship to thi 
neglect of the development of appreciation, or system of values 
and a neglect of the development of right responses in humat 
relationship. 


1 Digest of an address delivered by Professor Rugh at the Conference of Elementary School Admin 
istrators and Supervisors, Berkeley, July 12, 1933. 
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II 
A NEW ERA 


We are living in a newer world and in a world changing more 
rapidly than in any other period of recorded history. 

1. This is true in the field of every science—from astronomy to 
zoology. 

2. We are in a new and rapidly changing world in the field of all 
mechanical processes: (a) production, (b) transportation, (c) com- 
munication. 

3. More important than these more or less external changes are con- 
fusions and difficulties in each of the five historic institutions: 
(a) Family—New views of marriage, divorce, birth control, etc. 
(b) Industry—Unemployment, capital and labor, open shop, etc. 
(c) Church—Difficulties and confusions, doctrinal, financial, etc. 
(d) State—Democracy and legislation on trial, disrespect for law 

and authority. 
(e) School—Confusion of present-day education.? 


III 
THE NEW EDUCATION 


What may we educators do to help make every school procedure 
yield the best possible character results? 

The first thing to do is to take advantage of the latest and best 
insight into the (1) nature, (2) functions, and (3) values of character. 

The following formula is suggested as a basis of discussion and 
cooperation: Character is the enduring psychophysical ability and dis- 
position to control conduct in accordance with a system of values. Each 
term in this formula has been given new and important meaning by 
recent science.*® 

Every essential and wholehearted experience leaves its results. 
It is fortunate they do endure. Character in every respect involves 
the whole personality. The expression “body and mind” exposes 
one’s ignorance. Body-Mind equals the psychophysical. Ability sig- 
nifies especially the native endowment of the person, while disposition 
applies more particularly to the interests and ways of disposing of 
one’s abilities. There is something of the same two aspects as in the 
terms understanding and appreciation. Control is the key word in the 
formula and the most disturbing notion. If control is the essential 


1For a further discussion see: Hans Reichenback. Atom and coemee. New York: The Macmillan 
Canpeny, 1933; =e Hopwood Jeans. The New Background of Science. New York: The Mac- 
millan Compan 
*For enenad discussion a: The Educational Frontier, Edited by iiien Heard Kilpatrick. New 
York: The Century Company, 933, Chapter 1; and Glenn Frank. Thunder and Dawn. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932, ter V. 
*See: Walter B. Cannon. The Wisdom of the Body. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1932, 
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function of character, as it is, this means very radical changes in 
school procedures. The extremes of authoritarianism and self-express- 
ion, represented by some church schools and some extreme Progressive 
Schools, can both be avoided. Self-control that emerges into self- 
mastery is perhaps the most important single technology of good 
character development. The term conduct in this formula implies 
experiences that involve some degree of choice and control, and it is 
at this point that the greatest changes in schooling will occur. The 
new stresses on “activity program” and “‘life situations’’ are responses 
to this new demand. The essential differences in character—differ- 
ences both between different persons and differences between the ff 
character of the same persons at different stages of development— ff 
are determined by the system of values used in making choices and 
directing control of conduct. It is for this reason that the problems 
of the character objectives of education assume the place of supreme 
importance. 


IV 
OBJECTIVES 


All education is character education but the ability and disposi- 
tion to control conduct may be improved or may be depleted. The 
supreme problem of character education is to carry on worthy pro- 
cedures in the best way possible. How are we to plan to do just that, 
and how are we to know we are doing so? 

Next in importance to an accurate and adequate view of the 
nature, functions and values of character, as suggested in the form- 
ulas, is an accurate and adequate formulation of objectives. Most 
fortunately we now have such a formulation as set forth in the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence Sixth Yearbook.1 The mere adoption of this 
formula may be only another formal authoritarian prescription void 
of validity and vitality. We need a new vision of the (1) nature, (2) 
functions, and (3) values of educational objectives. 

It is the ability and disposition of persons to stimulate, direct, 
and control conduct by means of objectives, that makes character 
possible and important. Modern psychology has now made it possi- 
ble to give a new and inspiring formulation for objectives as employed 
in conduct. John Dewey has said, “Objectives are visions of conse- 
quences that determine present deliberation and brings the delibera- 
tion to an end by affording a worthy motive for the overt act.” 
Every term in this important formula is weighted with grave mean- 
ing. Of course the critical term is consequences. In the realm of 
nature there is the phenomena of cause and effect. In the realm of 


1 Department of Superintendence Sixth Yearbook. The of the High School Curriculum. 
Washington: The rg Roe ce of Superintendence of the National tavern Association, 1928, p. 51. 
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human nature some causes can be “‘controlled’". When causes are 
controlled they become means and the results or effects become con- 
sequences, some aspects of which are referred to the person as agent 
and for which the person as agent assumes some responsibility. In 
this sense, the sense of being a cause and the sense of being personally 
responsible, we have the heart and essence of personal character. 

It now begins to be clear why a new vision and a new courage 
in education is indispensible to achieving a character education worthy 
of the name. Three other aspects of objectives must be noted in 
order to formulate a sound theory of character education. 


The Three Aspects of Educational Objectives 


The nature of an objective or purpose and the demands for 
cumulative continuity of experience requires the educator to disting- 
uish between (1) immediate, (2) intermediate, and (3) ultimate or 
supreme objectives. (Space forbids extended discussion of the 
relations). 

Since the publication of Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation! we may accept as: 


1. The Immediate Objectives 
a. Habits 
b. Knowledges 
c. Attitudes, appreciations 


2. Intermediate Objectives? 
a. The promotion of the development of understanding and 
appreciation of 
(1) Self 
(2) World of Nature 
(3) Organized Society 
(4) The Force of Law and Love that is operating univer- 
sally 


3. The Supreme or Ultimate Objectives are 
a. Achievement of personality 
b. Institutional progress 
c. Civilization 


The Criteria of Good Objectives 
1. The aim set up must be an outgrowth of existing conditions 
2. Must be flexible 
3. Must always represent a freeing of activities 
—John Dewey, Democracy and Education. p. 121 


1 Cardinal feteppies of Secondary Education. Department of the Interior Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1918, No. 35, p. 11. 
2 Department of Superintendence Sixth Yearbook. loc. cit, 
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From the standpoint of character the objectives of education 
afford the criteria for the “system of values’ employed to control 
conduct. Life is a quest and the primary plan of education is by 
asking questions. Education has always been carried on by this 
method and no matter how simple or how complicated the school 
procedure is made, it implies answering questions. Just at present 
the emphasis of the so-called progressive educators is upon problem 
solving. This method certainly yields richer character results than 
mere questions and answers because the tendency of question-and- 
answer method is to leave education in the realm of language rather 
than life situations. In the section on The Method of Character 
Education it will be pointed out that the “project method” where 
possible has the greatest promise of the best character results because 
it employs the whole gamut of personal responsibility. The project 
method forces working answers of ““why’’ and “how,” and in the last 
analysis ‘why’ a person does what he does determines the character 
results more than all the other questions put together. In spite of § 
this fact, few teachers are in the habit of raising this fundamental 
question. If it could be done without making the procedure formal 
and dead because formal, the whole problem of character education 
would be solved by raising and worthily answering the question 
“why” to every thing done. In short, the vital functioning of worthy 
objectives—immediate, intermediate and supreme—is indispensible to 
the operation of a vital system of values without which there can be 
no good character. 


V 
THE MEANS OF CHARACTER EDUCATION 


The curriculum, functionally defined, is the scheme of activities 
by which the objectives are achieved. If the objectives are formu- 
lated in character terms, as the above objectives are formulated, then 
the deliberation these objectives induce and direct will lead to ‘the 
chance of the correct means to attain these given ends” and, by the 
way, this is the new definition of “technology” by Bavink in the 
chapter on ‘The Philosophy of Technology” in his monumental vol- 
ume, The Natural Sciences‘. I have stressed this definition here 
because Bavink demonstrates that in these, our times, Technology is 
a fourth value added to the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. 

The formula for character raises two fundamental problems in 
regard to the units of the curriculum. 

1. Whatever activity is selected, it must be so set up and so 
directed that for the learner and teacher there is enough freedom (see 
The Criteria of Good Objectives, p. 57) to insure some degree of 


1 Bernhard Bavink. Natural Sciences. New York: The Century Co., 1932. 
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assuming personal responsibility for consequences, and to insure whole- 
hearted activity. Stated negatively—authoritarianism and indoctri- 
nation are out of place in our democracy. There must be better 
reasons (whys) for doing the curricular activity than the authority 
of educational officials if good character is to result from the activity. 

2. The second problem of the curriculum from the standpoint of 
character education is enough planning and regimentation to equip 
the learner to live efficiently and successfully in the present social 
order. To those who have not acquired the power and habit of 
thinking of educational procedures in terms of functions, these two 
problems seem contradictory and antagonistic but they are not so 
functionally. Freedom is not a gift but an achievement, and free 
action must operate in the conditions essential to success. 

It is not so easy to see that the curriculum represents the objec- 
tives in concrete operation. This, however, is perfectly clear in the 
operation of the immediate objectives. The immediate objectives are 
| certain (1) habits, (2) knowledge and (3) appreciations. 


VI 
THE METHOD OF CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Method is not something different or apart from objectives but 
like curriculum—method represents the how of the “why” and 
“what.” 

According to the new view of education, method is not, as pre- 
viously, referred to the teacher or to the device but since the character 
result is to be found in the learner, the formula for method must be 
made from the learner's point of view. 

Method may be defined as the mind-movement by which the 
learner identifies self with the thought and spirit of the curriculum 
unit. 


A Concrete Example of Character Education by Means of 
Spelling 


Assuming the acceptance, understanding and appreciation of the 
above theory of (1) Objectives, (2) Means and (3) Method, how would 
the teacher of spelling get the maximum of character results out of 
this subject? 

Spelling is not selected because of its great importance, though 
it is important or it could not yield character results, spelling is 
selected because of its simplicity. Spelling is the most arbitrary and 
artificial of the subjects, and if it can yield supreme character results, 
and it can, then we may get inspiration and guidance in other fields 
more complex. 
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For purposes of the example, let us assume that as far as spelling J 
is concerned the pupil is to have achieved a complete spelling charac. 
ter by the end of the sixth grade. This has been successfully accom. 
plished. What does this statement mean and how can it be achieved) 

This project implies three sets of immediate objectives. 

1. First a certain number of words—no matter what the num- 
ber—must be reduced to fixed, final habit forms, and the method 
for achieving this with one is the method for all. 

Rule one—Spell the word right the first time. The spelling machin. 
ery which nature has given the learner can be trusted to work perfectly 
if used correctly. If we run the letter sequence through the spelling 
machine and do not clutter this sequence up by association with 
sounds or meanings, we may safely expect the learner to correctly 
reproduce the spelling. That is, the learner is successful in right 
spelling. This is a supreme character achievement. 

There is not time to reduce the learner's whole vocabulary to 
these habit forms. How can this limitation be overcome? 

2. By means of the second objective—the knowledge of the right f 
use of the dictionary. When this knowledge is acquired the learner 
is potentially master of the spelling of every word in the language, 
This sense of this mastery is a supreme character achievement and 
the child is entitled to the thrill of this successful achievement which 
is an indispensible instrument to all character integration. 

3. From the standpoint of character education the worst mistake 
the schools make is being satisfied with these two immediate objec- 
tives—habits and knowledge—omitting the most important, the 
conscience appreciation aspect. 

This “‘good spelling conscience’ which completes a good spelling 
character is not an achievement that comes after the habits and 
knowledges are acquired. It comes in and through the whole pro 
cess, but must receive special attention or it is never achieved. 

“Conscience is the criticism our ideals make upon us,” W. T. 
Harris has said. The system of values in the formula of character 
furnishes the criteria for the operation of conscience, the heart of 
character. In the case of spelling there is a correct, a right, a supreme 
and only way to spell each word. This right way affords a standard 
as an objective, as a criterion of success and best of all a means ol 
enjoying perfect success. 

It is this joy of a perfect success that becomes the means of character 
integration. 

The spelling habits and the knowledge of the right use of the 
dictionary are indispensible means of a good spelling character but it 
is not until the child has acquired the disposition to intend to spell 
right in every case that the child has achieved a good spelling charac 
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ter. This simple example of spelling exhibits the essential principles 
of character development in every subject. It is a perfect example 
of the meaning of every term in the character formula. 

This analysis exhibits the utter fallacy and wickedness of the 
practice of pre-tests in the formal subjects. The supreme principle 
of character is to do what we do right the first time and every time. 
The timid souls will say this cannot be done. It is the ideal and can 
be accomplished in many more cases than we have believed. This 
brings us to the last problem in character education—*‘the recovery 
from wrong doing.’ There is no place for punishment in a scheme of 
character education. The substitution of recovery for punishment is 
anew and supreme problem in character education. 





SHALL THE YOUNGEST SUFFER MOST? 


Patty SMITH Hit, Professor of Education, and Director, Department 
of Nursery School and Kindergarten-First Grade Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


Any reasonable being can but realize the serious problem which 
boards of education and welfare organizations are facing in the dis- 
tressing, but inevitable demand for cutting school budgets. 

While children should be the last to suffer the results of wars and 
financial crises, for which they certainly are in no way to blame— 
even under the wisest adjustments to such distressing conditions, the 
youngest members of the family and state seem to have to share the 
economic anxieties and serious privations of adult society. But one 
would think that even the most superficial thinkers would realize that 
“the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” should not strike first 
and most disastrously the youngest and most helpless members of af 
community. 

Yet, that is just what is happening today all over this country 
through the efforts of boards of education to balance budgets. 

In so far as this cutting of budgets is done with intelligence, dis- 
crimination and justice, with undoubted evidences of having weighed 
and compared values in some of the eliminations which must neces- 
sarily be made in all educational programs of the future, school 
authorities deserve the confidence, sympathy and support of public 
spirited parents and teachers. But, when one whole age level— 
representing little children from four to six years of age—is ruthlessly, 
and often wholly cut out of the benefits of its share of the school tax, 
while elementary and high school boys and girls are either wholly 
protected, or only partially sacrificed, one’s sense of justice and fairf 
play is both shocked and outraged. 

The pre-school period is one peculiarly susceptible to disease andf 
the influences of emotional strain and criminal surroundings. More 
care instead of less should be provided for little children from homes 
of unemployment necessarily permeated with an atmosphere of emo 
tional strain and a desiccating sense of insecurity. 

This additional care could be provided with comparatively small 
additional cost if we would secure the cooperation of school nurses, 
doctors, dietitians, kindergarten and primary teachers together with 
the parents in devising ways and means for adjusting the programs 
in the kindergarten and primary grades to the present physical, emo 
tional, and social disturbances in child life superinduced by economic 
stress in the home. 
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Not only the four-to-six-year-olds, but also the nursery school 
and day nursery periods of childhood are suffering pitiably from a 
costly neglect—forms of neglect which will multiply rapidly as the 
depression continues, and increase tremendously the cost of curative 
measures later on. 

In his address before a conference called to study righteous econ- 
omies in education, President Hoover said recently, ‘Our nation faces 
the acute responsibility of providing a right-of-way for the American 
child. In spite of our economic, social and governmental difficulties, 
our future citizens must be built up now. We may delay other prob- 
lems but we cannot delay the day-to-day care and instruction of our 
children.”’ 

As far as the fate of the youngest children in our public school 
system today is concerned, the White House Conference “Children’s 
Charter’ threatens to become a mere ‘scrap of paper.” 

If all kindergartens cannot be kept open why not discriminate in 
favor of those in which the children are preeminently the “children 
of misfortune, either those living in our slums or in homes of unem- 
ployment. Why not close those only where children come from sani- 
tary homes with space, light, and air, and with mothers in charge. 
For the children with “‘out-family mothers’ and fathers, both serving 
as bread-winners or in search of jobs to win bread, let new kinder- 
garten procedures be devised and instituted with double sessions, 
perhaps, offering wholesome mid-day feeding, folding cots furnished 
to provide undisturbed rest and sleep in kindergarten rooms with 
windows opened wide. Part of this new program might include time 
set aside for conferences with parents concerning the best diet for 
the least money together with other ways and means for increasing 
home care, as well. 

For the children of better fortune a small staff of kindergartners— 
those highly trained in child welfare—could be kept for parental 
guidance through weekly conferences held to discuss diet, sleep, 
proper uses of play space in homes, yards, play-grounds and parks. 
To these might be added training in the selection of songs, stories, 
plays and games, picture books, proper play materials and their edu- 
cational uses in the homes. P 

Why must the youngest children suffer first and most disas- 
trously? Would it not be more just to all to make cuts with a fair 
percentage of budgets lowered all along the line from kindergarten 
through the elementary grades, high schools and colleges—cuts indi- 
cating evidences of an equal consideration for all that promotes 
growth of body, health of mind, sanity of emotional and social adjust- 
ment throughout the whole system? 
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It is a sad commentary on the intelligence and humanity of 
educational authorities in this so-called enlightened country, that 
with all the upheavals of revolution in Russia, and the poverty and 
chaos through which Austria has passed, they have provided more 
protection of infants and young children. The little ones have come 
first in their educational programs. Are communistic and socialistic 
governments the only ones stirred with compassion for the most 
helpless? Must a truly democratic country such as our own is sup- 
posed to be, save money for older girls and boys—age levels far more 
able to protect themselves—by turning the youngest children in our 
public school into the streets? We rejoice in and appreciate this 
battle to protect the rights of older girls and boys to all that makes 
for their growth and good citizenship, but we can but ask, is health 
of body and mind, and growth or development any more sacred and 
valuable on one age level than on another? Ask the pediatricians and 
psychiatrists to answer these questions. Dr. George D. Stoddard of 
the University of lowa, who has been engaged in a scientific study of 
the learning which takes place in the first seven years of a child's 
life, asks, “What evidence do we have that four college years for the 
average child is more valuable to him than four years of special edu- 
cation as a pre-school child?” 

Are teachers’ salaries—low as they have been and as slow as the 
public has been in recognizing teachers’ rights to a salary commen- 
surate with the intelligence required, and the economic outlay in pro- 
fessional preparation—to be maintained at their present level, while 
hundreds of little children are turned from the kindergarten door to 
a life of chance, and all the evils it holds for present and future develop- 
ment and service? 

I cannot believe that the boards of education and school author- 
ities responsible for such action have studied sufficiently the outcome 
of such conditions. Surely they have not weighed the values, or 
willingly subjected the most helpless of all the children in their care 
to these unjust decisions. Nor do I believe that the teaching body 
as a whole is willingly fighting for unreduced salaries at the cost of 
curtailing service to all children, especially the youngest members of 
the educational family. We are told that the best teachers in our 
schools not only realize that they, too, must suffer financially as other 
professions have, but that they are ready and eager to make any 
just sacrifice for the children in their care. Unfortunately the pro 
testing and aggressive voices of a small group fighting to protect 
themselves at any cost are the ones who demand a public hearing 
and find a way to get their grievances into the daily press. 

Who then can best alter or influence these unjust and disastrous 
conditions? Teachers? A thousand times, no! Parents must meet 
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this challenge and demand justice for the youngest. When parents 
protest, boards of education and school authorities must listen. For 
this reason a heavy responsibility falls upon the shoulders of parents 
for conditions in their own public schools. 

Shall the “slaughter of the innocents” go on at its present pace 
under the caption of school economy? This challenge must be met 
by all the parents, of good or ill fortune, if the doors of the kinder- 
gartens are to remain open to the little children of our nation during 
this depression. 

Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the Journal of the National 
Educational Association, in an editorial note, in the December 1932 
Journal, says, "The kindergarten is the best part of the school. It 
lays foundations; it establishes basic habits; it makes the transition 
from home life to classroom activity. It probably yields a larger 
return for every dollar spent than any other unit of the school. Are 
you, as a teacher, helping parents and citizens to understand that in 
the choice between the dollar and the child, it is not good economy 
to abolish the kindergarten?" 











A STUDY OF KINDERGARTEN TRAIT RATINGS 
CriarissA R. Bacon, Santa Monica City Schools 


A kindergarten rating card was adopted in Santa Monica for 
experimental purposes in the fall of 1927. 

The kindergarten teachers from the eight kindergartens recog- 
nized the need for a definite rating card and after serious study of 
the problem under the guidance of the Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, devised a card which shows quarterly progress of kinder- 
garten children in habit and activity traits. 

The card included those habit and activity traits which could be 
rated with the least difference of interpretation and which would be 
carried over into the developmental life of the child. These traits 
were to be rated quarterly in one of two or three degrees of improve- 
ment and taken home by the child to be studied by the parent. 

A total of 35 habit and activity traits are listed on the rating 
card, grouped under three main headings as follows: 








Health Habits Activities 

1. Good posture 19. Speak plainly 

2. Clean face, hands, nails 20. Speak correctly 

3. Clean teeth 21. Express freely 

4. Use handkerchief 22. Express intelligently 

5. Hands away from face 23. Satisfactory effort in speech 

24. Appreciation of literature 
Citizenship Habits 25. Responds to rhythm 

6. Work and play harmoniously 26. Match tones 

7. Property rights 27. Sing with group 

8. Attention to conversation 28. Sing alone 

9. Courtesy phrases 29. Appreciation of music 
10. Talk, laugh quietly 30. Correct use of scissors 
11. Personal needs 31. Correct use of paste 
12. Not cry over trifles 32. Correct use of crayola 
13. Keep hands to self 33. Correct use of clay 
14. See things to be done 34. Originality 
15. Finish things 35. Develop artistic expression 


16. Prompt response 
17. Orderliness 
18. Thrift 


A reproduction of the kindergarten rating card is shown on the§ 
opposite page. 
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The first 18 traits under health and citizenship habits were rated 
quarterly under one of three degrees of improvement as follows: 

Trait Number 14—"‘Does the child see things to be done?”” The 
child may possess this trait ““Almost Never,” ‘Part of the Time,” or 
“Practically Always, and is, therefore, rated under one of these 
degrees for each quarter. The remaining 17 traits listed as activities 
were rated quarterly under one of two degrees of achievement as 
follows: 

Trait Number 19—'‘‘Does the child speak plainly?” The child 
either does not enunciate clearly or he does possess this ability, 
therefore, is rated accordingly, no or yes for each quarter. 


FINDINGS 


A total of 235 cases for the two years was studied. This number 
was selected because only those pupils rated for four consecutive 
quarters were included in the study. A previous report of this study 
dealt with the manner in which teachers in the eight kindergartens 
made these ratings with special reference to the reliability of their 
markings. This report deals with the improvement in the 35 traits 
made by 127 pupils during the year ending June, 1930, with special 
reference to the feasibility and desirability of such a rating card. 

Table I presents data showing the improvement in habit traits 
and activity traits during the year. In Table II the 35 traits ar 
arranged according to the needs for improvement on the basis of the 
per cent of pupils rated as “‘always possessing’ the trait at the end 
of the first quarter. Table III shows the traits arranged according to 
the amount of improvement taking place during the school year. 

It should be understood that no ratings were made of the children 
until they had been in the kindergarten six weeks, so there is no way 
of knowing a pupil's rating at entrance or of measuring the improve 
ment made from the first days of attendance to the end of the first 
quarter. It will be of interest to note one or two traits which the 
study finds as evidence that the children possess to a fairly high 
degree before they enter school, and, therefore, the high ratings for 
the fourth quarter cannot be contributed wholly to the influence di 
the kindergarten. The rating of Trait Number 11—‘**Personal Needs’ 
gives evidence that 126 children out of the total of 127 children 
“practically always’ possess this trait the first quarter and again, 
as found in the rating of Trait Number 12—'‘‘Not cry over trifles, 
104 “practically always” do not cry over trifles the first quarter. 

It was also found that there is evidence of constant improvement 
as shown by the larger percentage “practically always’ possessing 
the trait at the fourth quarter as compared with the smailer pe 
centage “practically always’ possessing the trait the first quartet 
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Improvement in. Habit Traits and Activity Traits 
for Four Consecutive Quarters 





Per cent of pupils rated as 
“always possessing” trait 




















Traits 
First Second Third Fourth 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 
Habit Traits 
CO EEE 47.5 54.3 60.6 73.2 
Clean face, hands, nails. .-.......-- 70.9 Jack 77.9 80.3 
| a 66.9 75.6 79.0 79.8 
Pe IIOIN. . occncccucasncces 61.7 74.1 79.1 78.7 
Hands away from face. -_-....-.--.. 75.2 79.5 82.7 81.9 
Work and play harmoniously - - - .--- 63.8 73.2 79.5 79.5 
TELA 69.2 70.1 81.9 81.8 
Attention to conversation... .....-- 54.4 63.0 63.8 74.0 
SEE 44.7 51.2 67.7 80.3 
Talk, laugh quietly. ........-..---- 76.4 81.9 87.4 89.8 
CS EET 99.2 100.0 99.2 97.6 
Not ery. over trifles................ 81.9 91.3 92.9 92.9 
ne 53.2 55.9 66.1 67.7 
Ses things to be done............... 43.3 56.1 71.0 79.4 
CC TE A: oF 7 Ge A 79.4 87.8 
Pet SONIONES,, «. cencnncccecesces 53.5 66.2 75.6 81.9 
ES 78.3 69.8 79.4 91.7 
tid iin cateermaenmiinilaniiaiiidl 59.0 65.7 78.1 89.5 
Activity Traits 
I icininncuhdmnininesianinnal 88.0 91.3 93.7 93.7 
EEE: 94.6 96.5 98.3 99.2 
ATA L HOD: 66.4 76.8 84.9 91.3 
Express intelligently. ...........--- 96.3 97.3 97.5 100.0 
Satisfactory effort in speech......--- 73.4 89.2 96.3 96.4 
Appreciation of literature..........- 97.3 97.5 100.0 100.0 
Response to rhythm. -.......------ 87.2 94.5 99.2 99.2 
i ES 77.0 87.4 92.1 95 .3 
ae with @rOUD........<<20220-0--- 81.5 91.3 96.1 98.4 
At AE IE RE 48.4 59.5 67.7 78.3 
Appreciation of music_............- 95.2 97.3 99.2 99.2 
Correct use of scissors...........--- 86.6 92.9 96.9 99.2 
Correct use of paste. ......-...---- 78.7 81.2 92.1 97.6 
Correct use of crayola_..........--- 92.9 98.4 99.2 100.0 
Comrect use of clay...............- 96.9 98.1 98.1 100.0 
ai cla taiael 55.4 71.8 77.4 82.9 
Develop artistic expression. ......-- 78.8 86.6 93.3 94.3 
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TABLE II 
Arrangement of Traits by Need for Improvement 
Per cent of 
pupils 
Rank Trait ra marked 
always” at 
end of first 
quarter 
Oe a i ne WO ra a oS ee 43.3 
a ie a ith ted on bento shins eglicdn oni o> rents nin 44.7 
2 ee i ie nai tl phn Kbeny pide ChencaanwGeméivn 47.5 
Che ce niakasacneaothetet sii ikicemausysehecnnanesny 48.4 
es I oo g O e oo  e 53.2 
oe rT ei ok einen suka uhudanpasesescccnccm 53.5 
Pe) <5 ee een OOUCNONINONN foro iets oo Oe 54.4 
ee IER EST 0 Sige SY “SRE SSIES nce ee I La 55.4 
I oa th deh Seed eee a atcennweecuce 7.7 
ES RA BRAD TR See AR EAE CAEP Sa eae apap Salem ttin 59.0 
ey es on eee satel eocnon dnecas eon 61.7 
12. | Work and play harmoniously---_-..-...-..---.----------- 63.8 
as ee ee a a eke Gh ad wetinemba woe 66.4 
Se a i cA Lod cuennadeedaniGienhen os uci a> cub eased 66.9 
ee ek okie th a Sun eae case eoncuboons 69.2 
ee oe ee OE, RMN et Se ae oe tae he 70.9 
oF. 2 nr Sree On OT isthe tcl tatoo 73.4 
Sr tent BOUIN OOO ce a se 75.2 
Sa RS BBS EIR TT, Ee ee a eat 76.4 
6 el en nk che enw ccbah oie weukawaw as Us ebee 77.0 
Se, oe Nn Lea ee wi ousigihe anaotessouh~onnnn 78.3 
OE SES TER TONES a ltnae aes as a a ee 78.7 
ae 5 cee MRGIIEID SUIIRIIID oi os hoe ck ee ctw eS l 78.8 
Oe Ears We oo cc etn wi socks 81.5 
ee ee ee Ns iol Ue dinia ab aeecawsbasneocwostuce 81.9 
oe 5 Se en Oe Oa, sd pain eect aheceln eases chants s 86.6 
ee en Ne. dance am adbewebeckeoud 87.2 
ee ak. ao ae db nk wo rsicederwsecesue 88.0 
ae GS RADA ae See ee ae Pepa SI 92.9 
a ee I hs On, po pe onc pWiniscabacapeaeadetee 94.6 
Be INS I hn ake he Se 95.2 
NS ERIS ES. ERIE Cag 0 te pple ap AGRE te 96.3 
eo eo co hea SU bh ns Go ane nindwohacenswend 96.9 
FE SS a RO a ae eee 97 .3 
Eg SS RTF 9 Ses NETS lake Be <p ig epee elpaf ah 99.2 
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Arrangement of Traits by Percentage of Improvement 
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Per cent of pupils Improve- 

rated as “always ment in 

possessing” trait per cent 

Trait of pupils 

“always 

First Fourth possess- 

quarter quarter | ing” trait 
See things to be done. ___-.-.-.-------_- 43.3 79.4 36.1 
Courtesy phrases. 64.22. -2665e-55-...3/ 44.7 80.3 35.6 
rales aoe senate sarees anlrereene tel 59.0 89.5 30.5 
8 EIS Bh Os BS 57.7 87.8 30.1 
as tenet igurengnaein-nheaienhineds 48.4 78.3 29.9 
Prempe Stepanee. 3 te ass ey 53.5 81.9 28.4 
Originality ...0ailGis. SLi bi. 55.4 82.9 27.5 
Goad posture ss iso. 64 - otngas Gis ce es 47.5 73.2 25.7 
es eee 66.4 91.3 24.9 
Satisfactory effort in speech_...___-..___- 73.4 96.4 23.0 
Attention to conversation. -.--.----.---- 54.4 74.0 19.6 
Cansees wie OF pamee s. . S 78.7 97.6 18.9 
Mate tesiesi OY si JU SL Re 77.0 95.3 18.3 
ELE LONE 61.7 78.7 17.0 
EE Cnet cccensavananneeneanes 81.5 98.4 16.9 
Work and play harmoniously - ~_-...--=-- 63.8 79.5 15.7 
Develop artistic expression. _.----------- 78.8 94.3 5 
Keep hands to self_......--------------- 53.2 67.7 14.5 
CC ee a ie, ae 76.4 89.8 13.4 
OLE LLL LITT 78.3 91.7 13.4 
sn Avant rienieneniniciliomnte- ak eceneeeeramiaceiiae ai 66.9 79.8 12.9 
gE eee eee 69.2 81.9 12.7 
Correct use of scissors...........-------- 86.6 99.2 12.6 
Respond to rhythm... --.-------------.- 87.2 99.2 12.0 
ee 81.9 92.9 11.0 
Gean fece hands. NBS... accenenersesn 70.9 80.3 9.4 
CUMS UNE OF CUR FOIR one cn co poncensanas 92.9 100.0 | 
Fue Weay Wot We. .o cco sc tc cceee 75.2 81.9 6.7 
et OSS... soc. e sd. eh. 88.0 93.7 5.7 
Speak correctly :i2u- astscii: wacises.s: 94.6 99.2 4.6 
Appreciation of music.........--.-.---+- 95.2 99.2 4.0 
Express intelligently .........----.c+ner<n= 96.3 100.0 3.7 
I a in asnssenindigitntinieciennen 96.9 100.0 3.1 
Appreciation of literature..._......-.---- 97.3 100.0 oe 
Personaleele oie a TOA ae 99.2 97.6 —1.6 
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and in the larger percentage “never’’ possessing the trait the first 
quarter as compared with the very small percentage “never’’ poss- 
essing the same trait the fourth quarter. Attention should be called 
to the fact that the teachers did not make any percentage ratings 
nor did they. know that such a study was to be made. 

It is found, for example, in Trait Number 9—**Courtesy phrases,” 
such as “Please,” ““Thank you,’ and “Excuse me,” that 55 pupils 
were rated as “always possessing” the trait the first quarter, while 
102 pupils were rated as “always possessing” this trait the fourth 
quarter. In Trait Number 14—"’See things to be done,” 45 pupils 
were rated as “always possessing” the trait the first quarter while 
85 pupils were rated as ‘always possessing” this trait the fourth 
quarter. In Trait Number 16—’’Prompt response,” under citizen- 
ship habits, the first quarter, 68 pupils were rated as “‘always possess- 
ing’ this trait of obeying signals or directions given by the teacher 
or by another child temporarily in control, while 104 were rated as 
‘always possessing” the same trait the fourth quarter. 

Several important changes were made in the kindergarten rating 
card in the fall of 1931 by the original committee which acted upon 
suggested revisions and considered criticisms submitted by each kin- 
dergarten teacher. It is this slightly revised rating card which is in 
use at the present time and it continues to be in favor with both the 
teachers and parents. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions may be drawn as a result of this study: 
The kindergarten rating card proved both desirable and feasible. 
2. Thirty-five desirable habit and activity traits were found suitable 
for rating. 

3. Both the system of rating and traits rated are increasingly satis- 
factory in the absence of a more objective method of measuring 
character and activity traits. 


—s 
- 


4. The duplicate rating card is a permanent record of child develop- | 


ment containing valuable data available for study by the pupils 
future teachers. 

5. It appears from these trait ratings that a year in kindergarten 
usually results in an appreciable and measureable improvement 
in desirable traits and minimizes possibilities for the child to 
have a dual personality, since a united effort on the part of the 
parent and teacher toward a similar goal is encouraged. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
MABEL GARDNER CrumBy, San Jose State Teachers College 


It would be worthwhile to make a rating scale for the kinder- 
garten teacher. Not that those scales already made for the general 
elementary teacher do not apply to her, but that some of the traits 
listed are particularly essential for the success of one who works with 
small children. For example, all teachers need patience, but the kin- 
dergarten teacher must have this quality in exceedingly great measure. 
Again optimism is a characteristic listed in the teaching scale, but 
the teacher of four and five year old children require this character- 
istic even more than the grade teacher. Certainly all little children 
should be in daily contact only with a teacher who has a cheerful 
disposition. 

She, of all teachers, must put herself on a level with the child. 
This is easier to do with the older pupil, but to enter into the con- 
sciousness of a small child is an achievement. To realize how greatly 
he cares about something which seems so trivial to an adult, and to 
appreciate how limited his experiences are, the kindergarten teacher 
should be trained in child psychology. More fundamental than this 
training, however, is a deep love for children. 

Speech is a vital concern of the kindergarten teacher. She real- 
izes that children are now acquiring their speech habits, and that 
they are influenced by the quality of the teacher's voice, enunciation, 
grammar, and vocabulary. She is quick to detect speech difficulties 
of individual children, and she has the knowledge to give tactfully 
the required help. In a recent research bulletin of the International 
Kindergarten Union this statement is made, ‘The accumulated evi- 
dence appears to show that a high percentage of stuttering develops 
before the age of seven. Speech difficulty is, therefore, distinctly a 
problem of the kindergarten.”"! 

A rich fund of knowledge is essential to the success of a kinder- 
garten teacher. She has to be the child’s book of knowledge. His 
incessant questions, which she should encourage, show that he is 
hungry for information on many, many subjects. To be sure he does 
not want detailed knowledge on any subjects, but he wants the truth 
in the simple answers given. The teacher is thus laying the founda- 
tion for the social and natural sciences. 

The kindergarten teacher must not only give the child the basis 
for these studies, but she must be prepared to lay the foundation for 
treading and number work and to give him an enjoyable successful 


* Studies ef Childhood. Edited by Josephine MacClatehy. Bulletin of the International Kinder- 
garten Union. Washington: 1930, p. 39. 
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introduction to his later school life. In the research bulletin referred 
to above, there is an article! by Harry A. Greene—**The Kindergarten 
and Later School Achievement’’—in which he shows that “something 
happens to the kindergarten child which operates desirably in the 
succeeding years in school.” 

Like all other teachers, the kindergartner should be well groomed, 
but more than they, she needs to wear bright colors. The little child 
has a craving for vivid colors. 

The kindergarten teacher should have a rich fund of stories and 
poems. Dramatic ability and freedom from self-consciousness will 
help her in vitalizing them for her children and in encouraging a 
creative return. 

Her hands must be skillful in construction work with blocks, 
boxes, and paper; in modeling; and in drawing. While her objective 
is to get the child to create, she must have knowledge of the tech- 
niques of these arts if she is to give help when needed. With these 
skills she can make her room attractive with some of her own artistic 
products. These, however, should not be in evidence as much as 
those of the children. 

Ability in music is a necessary requirement. A true, sweet, sing- 
ing voice and the training so that songs, rhythms, and a few, simple, 
classical pieces for appreciation can be well played makes for a suc- 
cessful kindergartner. She should have skill in developing the begin- 
ning of true singing voices and, most of all, a love for music in her 
children. 

Health is one of her greatest concerns. She herself should be in 
excellent health is she is to do her best work. Her training should 
enable her to detect the slightest symptons of childish diseases; to 
care for nervous disorders, malnutrition, bodily handicaps, slight acci- 
dents which may occur on the playground; and to take sanitary care 
of her schoolroom. 

All teachers are better equipped for work if they score well on 
the traits which have been listed, but they are especially necessary 
for the kindergarten teacher if she is to help the children under het 
care to realize the abundant life, 


1 Studies of Childhood. Edited by oecphine MacClatchy. Bulletin of the International Kinder- 
garten Union. Washington: 1930, pp. 21-38. 





AN EVALUATION OF FOUR METHODS OF 
TEACHING DECIMAL FRACTIONS: 


Muss MARGUERITE NorDAHL, Hamilton School, Pomona 


PART 1 


METHODS FOR INTRODUCING THE FUNDAMENTAL 
PROCESSES INVOLVING DECIMAL FRACTIONS 


Different methods. for introducing the fundamental processes 
involving decimal fractions are presented in textbooks. There is 
much disagreement among writers as to what constitutes a meaning- 
ful way to introduce this unit. Some methods disregard reasoning 
and proceed purely by directions in the form of rules. The state- 
ments of the rules are frequently contradictory and are seldom func- 
tionally understood by the pupils. Four methods of presenting deci- 
mal fractions most commonly discussed by writers are through 
common fractions, through United States money, through rules and 
_ principles, and through the principles of the decimal system of nota- 
tion. Each of these methods will be discussed and then evaluated. 

The introduction of decimal fractions through common fractions 
is one ot the methods often suggested. Its value is assumed on the 
basis that it utilizes the pupil's knowledge of common fractions and 
that it is a “short hand” method for expressing certain common 
fractions. Thus common fractions having ten, or powers of ten, as 
their denominator are used to explain decimal values. One figure in 
the decimal fraction is used to represent each zero that is understood 
in the denominator of the common fraction. For example, the zero 
of the tenths in 3/10 would represent one decimal place (.3). 

In multiplying, the decimal fractions are reduced to common 
fractions and multiplied, as .4 x .15=4/10 x 15/100 =60/1000 = .060. 
Division of decimal fractions by changing them to common fractions 
and dividing is a similar procedure. For example, .012 + .03 = 
12/1000 + 3/100 = 12/1000 x 100/3 = 4/10 = .4. Such a pro- 
cedure is described by Brown and Coffman?, and by Newcomb. 

The use of United States money for introducing decimal fractions 
iscommon. Since United States money is frequently considered as an 
application of our decimal system, it is assumed that it is a logical 
means for use in presenting decimal fractions. Osburn points out 


1A paper —_ as a partial requirement for a seminar in elementary education, under the way 
tion of Peter L. Spencer, Associate Professor of Elementary Education, Claremont Colleges, 
Calif fornia. Part II of this paper will appear in ane Rasen” 1934 number of this journal under the 
title, “A Comparison of Four Methods of Teaching Decimal Fractions. 

2J. C. Brown and L. D. Coffman. The Teaching of Arithmetic. Chicago: Row, Peterson and 
Company 1924, pp. 219-234. 

#R. S. Newcomb. Modern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1926, pp. 179-185, 
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that t..c meaning of decimal fractions can be developed through dol- 
lars and cents by teaching the young child the significance of the 
dollar sign ($) and the fact that two places are essential for cents'. 
Osburn suggests that third grade pupils can easily add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide with this aspect of decimal fractions. Roantree 
and Taylor state that after the device for representing dollars and 
cents has become familiar to the child, thounsandths may be asso- 
ciated with the mill, or denominate numbers extended as 22.252 feet?. 

The use of rules and principles is a common method for intro- 
ducing decimal fractions. Furthermore many authors of arithmetic 
books frequently terminate other methods by introducing sets of 
rules. Most people are familiar with such expressions as, “Mark 
off in the dividend as many places to the right of the decimal point 
as there are decimal places in the divisor. If the dividend happens 
to be a whole number, place a decimal point and annex as many 
zeros as you need,” and, “Change the divisor to a whole number by 
multiplying it by 10, 100, 1,000 according to the number of places in 
the divisor. Proceed the same with the dividend and divide,’ Also, 
“There are as many places in the quotient as the places in the divi- 
dend exceed the places in the divisor,” is a common rule. Many 
sets of rules can be found in textbooks or in books for training teach- 
ers in arithmetic. 

A more functional method for the presentation of decimal frac- 
tions is through an extension of the system of notation. An excellent 
discussion of this method may be found in the Philippine Public 
Schools, under the title, “Teaching the Meaning of Decimal Expres- 
sions.”"* By an extension of the decimal system of writing whole 
numbers, we find an easy way of writing and using certain fractions. 
This system has ten as its base and is a system which involves place 
value. 

This method of procedure for writing integral expressions or 
fractional expressions requires an understanding of place value. 
That each digit in a numerical expression has a positional value, 
and an inherent value must be understood by the child. The inher- 
ent value of a number refers to its “rank in the series of primary 
digits.” Its value is constant. Zero, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 each 
has an inherent value. Nine, for example, is always one more than 
eight, one less than ten, and three three’s. The positional value may 
be presented as soon as the child deals with integers larger than 
nine, by showing the value of the number according to the position 
it holds. That the one in 12 has a positional value of 10 can be 


2W. J. Osburn. Corrective Arithmetic. New York: ton Mifflin iy, 1808 pp. 48-56. 
a LF Roantree, and M. S. Taylor. An Arithmetic for Teachers. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, . 
sPeter L. Spencer. Ti 
Vol. 3, No. 7, October, 1930, pp. 313-318, 
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easily understood. The place value of our number system should be 
known from the time the child uses two digit numbers. However, 
the full appreciation of the system is reached when he understands 
decimal fractions as an extension of this system. In the writing of 
integers he learns that shifting a numerical expression one column to 
the left increases the value of the expression ten times. Similarly, 
in 


3333 
dcba 


the (b)3 is ten times as valuable as the (a)3, and the (c)3 is ten times 
as valuable as the (b)3, and the (c)3 is one hundred times as valuable 
as the (a)3, et cetera. 

The following device helps unlock the meaning of place value 
and decimal expressions. 





6} 6 


Represent the difference between the integral and the fractional 
part of the expression by a double vertical line. This line can be 
thought of as a point of origin. As a child reads 500—50—5, the 
teacher should point to the respective numbers. Thus the child sees 
that the value of the first five at the left is five 100’s or 500, the 
middle five has a value of five 10's or 50, and that the five at the 
right has a value of 5 only. The variation in value of fives which 
is differentiated in this manner is known as place value. It is the most 
important concept that is utilized in formulating our system of nota- 
tion. This should be developed until the pupils have an understand- 
ing of positional value and what it adds to the notational system. 
Such questions as, ‘How many times as valuable is this five (middle 
one), as this one (one to the right)?"" may be asked. Soon the child 
sees that placing a number one place to the left of its former position 
makes it ten times as valuable, and that placing a number one col- 
umn to the right decreases its value ten times. In a similar manner 
he sees the value correspondingly increased or decreased by moving 
numbers two and more places to the left or right. The teacher may 
write a six in the units column and ask the child to write a number 
ten times as valuable without changing the value of his number. 
The child should be able to do this by writing another six to the 
left of the first six. When this is well understood, the teacher may 
write a five in the units column, and ask the child to write a value 
that is ten times as small. 
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The question then arises: ‘How can one write a value that is 
‘ten times smaller’ than five?" The most reasonable thing to do is 
to write it to the right of the original five. 

Such an act produces a difficulty. It is true that the last five 
s “ten times smaller than” the original five is now, but that is 
because the value of the original five has been changed. It is now 
“ten times bigger” than it was to begin with. How can one arrange 
it so that the original five will not change in value even though a 
second number is written to the right of it? This situation pre- 
sents the need for some such symbol as a decimal point. Further- 
more, it suggests a functional definition for a decimal point; i.e., 
it is a mark used to indicate where a whole number stops and a 
fraction begins. The decimal point is a sort of a starting point 
from which number values can be determined. 


When proficiency with this sort of exercise has been secured 
and the pupils really understand what they are expressing, cases 
which involve the use of the zero between the decimal point and 
the given figures should be introduced. These are very difficult 
cases, They must be thoroughly understood and mastered by the 
pupils. Zero takes on a new meaning in this type of situation. It 
means something besides “not any.’ In this case it is used as a 
place indicator. Of course it has been used that way before in 
connection with integral expressions, but when it is so used in con- 
nection with a decimal point, it appears to present unusual diffi- 
culty.’ 


One is surprised to find how meagerly the subject of decimal 
fractions is treated in current educational periodicals. Arithmetic 
methods books advocate extensively the first three methods. Very 
little mention is made of the presentation of decimal fractions through 
the system of notation, and in no case is it carried through to a logical 
understanding. In the new California State Series, The Triangle 
Arithmetics, a combination of United States money, common frac- 
tions, and rules is used.? 

The most efficient method should be chosen in the presentation 
of decimal fractions. Presenting decimal fractions through common 
fractions because the child has had common fractions does not seem 
rational since faulty fraction concepts would develop faulty decimal 
concepts. Furthermore, common fractions are not a part of the 
decimal system of notation. On the other hand, decimal fractions 
constitute merely an extension of the system of notation. As such 
they have a more definite relationship, system, and order than do 
common fractions. This seems a valid reason why decimal fractions 
should not be presented through common fractions. 
~ 4Peter L. Spencer. Teaching the Meaning of Decimal Expressions. Philippine Public Schoois, 
Vol. 3, No. 7, October, 1930, pp. 317. 


Brueckner, c. 3) Anderson, G. O. Banting, and E. L. Merton. The Triangle Arithmetics, 
Grade Six. California State Series, Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1932. 
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Introducing decimal fractions through United States money is 
limiting their value. They are used in practically as many ways as 
are integers. United States money may be used as an application 
after decimal fractions have been made meaningful to the child. 
United States money is at best only an incomplete application of 
the decimal system, and the danger of associating decimal fractions 
generally with it is imminent. 

Rules and principles are frequently taught in a manner which 
requires no understanding and reasoning on the part of the child. 

An extension of the system of notation seems the most logical 
and sensible method for the presentation of this unit since decimal 
fractions are a part of the system. This method can be made intel- 
ligible and comprehensible to the child. He can see decimal fractions 
as a logical, sensible, and rational procedure. 





CHILD STUDY AS A BASIS FOR TEACHING 
C. C. Grover, Principal, Whittier School, Oakland 


The Child As An Individual 


The discovery of the pupil as an individual is comparatively 
recent in the history of education and while many books and papers 
have been written on the subject it is altogether likely that practice 
has not kept pace with theory and that the child remains undiscov- 
ered in many classrooms. It is remarkably easy to demonstrate that 
the teacher should have a superficial knowledge of the physical, f 
mental, social, emotional, and moral characteristics of all the pupils 
whom he is to teach; but each child being unique, and the teacher 
having other things to do, the child study, which was conscientiously 
planned, goes the way of other good resolutions. 


The Persistence of the Grade Standard Theory 


It is only recently that teachers began to be troubled at all over 
the matter. Many teachers in the public schools today can remember 
schools where all of the pupils in the room were expected to do the 
same amount and kind of school work and to do it equally well. 
Pupils who did not do work of a satisfactory quantity and quality 
were thought of as being lazy or uninterested and teachers were 
expected by means of positive and negative incentives, to overcome 
this lack of interest and enthusiasm so that the expected superior 
work might be forthcoming. ’ 

That this belief is still held by many otherwise well informed 
people can easily be demonstrated. The insistence of parents that 
their children be “‘made”’ to learn; the demand that the slow pupil be 
enrolled in the college preparatory curriculum; the almost universal 
plea of lack of opportunity as an explanation of mediocrity all wit- 
ness it. An interesting demonstration that such a doctrine is even 
held in high places occurred a short time ago when an important 
person in the educational world in the state of California declared 
in a public gathering that he had always thought that boys and girls 
were all alike and saw no reason to change his opinion on the subject. 
Still another instance is the rather surprising support received in the 
* last legislature by the bill sponsored by the Public School Protective 
League prohibiting the use of intelligence and aptitude tests in the 
grading and classification of children in the public schools. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to argue such a question in an article 
to be published in a professional educational magazine. The 
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statement will probably be accepted that the outstanding difference 
between the schools of today and those of two decades ago is the 
awareness of individual differences in children and the efforts which 
have been made to take cognizance of these differences in the reorgan- 
ization of the educational program. 


Concentration of Data Needed 


In the great majority of schools the problem is recognized and 
more or less earnest efforts are being made to meet it. In these 
schools a considerable amount of valuable information is collected 
for every pupil in the school which could be put to good use if it 
were available. In too many schools, however, the health data are 
kept only in the nurse's office, the results of intelligence tests are 
somewhere in the office file, achievement test results are placed in 
another cabinet, records of attendance and school work are in the 
teachers desk and the vital data of a personal type are unrecorded. 
Thus, nowhere in the school is a complete picture of any particular 
pupil and at no time in his school life is this information all brought 
together and studied before important decisions concerning his 
future are reached. 


A Plan for Using Child Study Data 


It is the purpose of this paper then to describe a simple plan by 
which the data usually available on all pupils may be collected and 
used. The form to be described happens to be the one used in the 
Oakland Public Schools but it is not doubted that many. forms serv- 
ing the same purpose are in use in other cities in the state and it is 
the use of some form which is advocated rather than the particular 
one to be described in this article. 

Several years ago a committee of Oakland elementary school 
principals devised a form for the assembling of this information, 
which they quite properly called a Child Study Sheet as its purpose 
was to facilitate child study. The form is 13% by 16% inches in 
size so that when folded it fits conveniently into the State School 
Register. The items of the column headings are indicated in italics 
in the ‘Suggestions for Filling Out Child Study Sheet’ which accom- 
panies the Child Study Sheet. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FILLING OUT CHILD STUDY SHEET 


1, In column headed “*Grade,” indicate grade in which the pupil will be the semes- 
ter for which the sheet is intended. 

2. Standard Age for Grade. This is obtained by adding five to the grade, e.g., the 
standard age for the L-2 is seven years, for the H-2 is seven years six months, 
etc. 
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3. Chronological Age. Compute as of the beginning of the semester for which the 
sheet is intended. 

4. Mental Age. Compute as of the beginning of the semester. This may be done 
by reducing the age found in No. 3 to months, multiplying by the intelligence 
quotient, pointing off two decimal places, and changing back to years and 
months. If a copy of the “Inglis Intelligence Quotient Values” is available 
the mental age may be read directly from the proper table. 

5. Individual Intelligence Quotient. This refers to the Simon-Binet Test results, 
Record date of test. 

6. Group Intelligence Quotient. Give date and name of test used. 

7. Reading Age. Same as No. 6, above. Do not record unless test has been given 
during last year. 

8. Arithmetic Age. Same as No. 6 above. Do not record unless test has been 
given during last year. 

9., Teacher’s Ratings. This information should be recorded by the teacher with- 
out reference to test data. The Oakland seven-point rating scale is to be used, 
‘See Form 55. 

*10. Health. Use health rating-scale on Form G-76-Pupil’s Record card. Mention 
specific physical handicaps such as hearing, vision, speech, malnutrition, or any 
inpairment resulting from former illness. Record any known glandular dis- 
turbance. 

11. Emotional Status. Record any known personality difficulties such as temper 
outbreaks, bullying, extreme reticence or sensitiveness, tenseness, unusual sex J 
behavior, day dreaming, lack of confidence, etc. 

12. Special Abilities. In this column may be recorded special interests and those 
phases of school life in which the student is outstanding, e.g., art, dramatics, J 
music, sports, scouting or campfire activities, etc. 

13. Special Difficulties. List here any items, not covered in the preceding columns, 
which, in your opinion, prevent the pupil from making normal school progress. 
Such items might include unusual deficiencies in school work, poor muscular 
co-ordination, social limitations, etc. 

14. Home Conditions. Indicate general atmosphere of home, type of supervision of 
children, or any other condition such as sickness, unemployment, or unfavorable 
attitude within the family group. 

15. Number of Terms Retarded. This is obtained by subtracting the standard age 
for the grade from the pupil's chronological age at the beginning of the semester, 
and changing to semesters. Amounts less than three months are to be disre- 
garded; from three months up to and not including nine months are to ke 
regarded as one semester; from nine months up to and not including fifteen 
months are to be regarded as two semesters, etc. 

16. Number Terms Accelerated. This is obtained by subtracting the pupil's chron- 
ological age at the beginning of the semester from the standard age for the 
grade and changing to semester (method used as in No. 15, above). 


* Health Rating Scale: 9—Normal; 8—Care is needed; 7—Needs care as soon as possible. 


The directions are printed on the reverse side of the sheet and 
are familiar to Oakland teachers since the sheet is intended primarily 
for the recording of data which are‘ available on other forms. While 
the use of the sheet is optional in the schools it is used in many classes 
in all elementary schools and in all classes in most of them. 
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The names of the pupils are arranged in alphabetical order and 
their grade placement is recorded in column one. If two or more 
grades are assigned to one room, e.g., a low fourth and a high fourth, 
the names of the pupils in the low fourth grade are listed first fol- 
lowed by the names of those in the high fourth grade. 

In column two is recorded the standard age for the grade. In 
Oakland, the normal age for entrance to the low first grade is assumed 
to be six years and an increment of six months is added for each 
successive half grade. In the example given above, the standard age 
for the low fourth grade would thus be nine years and for the high 
fourth grade nine years and six months. For each pupil in the low 
fourth grade a 9 would be placed in column two, and for those in the 
high fourth grade, 9-6 would be used. 

In the next column is placed the chronological age of the pupil 
correct to the nearest half-month, i.e., less than 15 days are dropped 
and 15 or more days are counted as an additional month. It is to be 
noted that all of the information asked for in the first four columns is 
computed as of the opening day of the semester, thus facilitating 
comparisons between the ages recorded and with age and grade 
norms generally. 


Significance of Age-grade Data 


The data in these three columns alone have considerable educa- 
tional significance. By their use the number and names of pupils who 
are underage and overage for the grade may be quickly located and 
the amount of their underageness and overageness determined. Cer- 
tainly these facts are of vital importance in the public schools and 
if anyone believes the average teacher knows the pupils in his room 
who are accelerated and retarded and the amount of this acceleration 
or retardation he will be quickly disillusioned by asking unexpectedly 
a number of teachers for this information. 

In columns four, five, and six are listed the results of the various 
intelligence tests which have been given. Where data from Stanford- 
Binet tests are available they are placed in column five and the 
findings from the most recent group intelligence test are listed in 
column six. The Oakland testing program calls for group intelligence 
tests to be given to all pupils in the low first, low third, high sixth, 
and high eighth grades, with provision for optional group tests and 
individual tests whenever requested. The data from these tests and 
from the numerous standard achievement tests, which a pupil takes 
during his school life, are recorded on the pupil's test card so that 
information is always available for these columns and may be quickly 
obtained from the office file. The squares on the Child Study Sheet 
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are purposely large so that the date on which the test was given may 
also be recorded. 

The mental age asked for in column four is obtained from column 
three and either column five or six as seems most desirable in each 
case. As note * ~bove this computation is made as of the opening day 
of the semester and is not laborious and may be performed by any 
teacher. It is best done, however, by a set of tables, such as the 
“Ingles Intelligence Quotient Values’ from which the required 
mental age may be read directly. The comparisons between the 
standard age for grade, the chronological age, and the mental age for 
the various pupils in the class are illuminating and should be of 
value to the thoughtful teacher. If either chronological age or mental 
age is used as a basis for classification, an inspection of columns three 
and four will disclose the degree to which the desired result is being 
secured. The intelligence quotients recorded in columns five and six 
give an estimate of the probable rate of learning and should be very 
useful to the teacher. 

The results of standard reading and arithmetic tests are recorded 
in columns seven and eight. They, also, are dated and are not placed 
on the sheet if more than one year old. Here again comparisons with 
the figures in the other columns are highly significant and give the 
teacher a rough check on the extent to which the pupils in her class 
are working to capacity. 


Significance of Intelligence Test and Achievement Test Data 


The data in the first eight columns are filled in as quickly as 
possible after the opening of the semester. Pupils new to the school 
are tested; achievement tests, which are planned for the beginning 
of the semester are given and scored; and pupils who do not seem to 
be properly classified are tentatively located. In Oakland this work 
is completed by the end of the second or third week and a conference 
is held between teacher and principal. This conference deals with 
changes in placement of pupils, plans for extra promotion, assignment 
to special remedial classes, and kindred subjects and it seems reason- 
able to assume that such problems can be more intelligently dis- 
cussed after the data described above have been assembled. 

The objective data in columns four to eight are checked against 
the opinion of the teacher in the three columns under “Teacher's 
Ratings.’ These are independent judgments and the teacher is asked 
to make them without reference to test results and on the basis of his 
judgment of the pupils in question. The ratings are on intelligence, 
school work, and effort and are made on a seven point scale, using 
the letters A, B, C+, C, C—, D, and E to indicate the various ranks. 
The ratings are made relative to a normal group of pupils of the same 
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chronological age as those being rated and the percentages to be 
expected in each group are furnished as a guide to the teacher doing 
the rating. If the rating on intelligence does not agree reasonably 
well with the intelligence test data in columns four, five, and six 
an attempt is made to discover which is in error. In a similar man- 
ner, if the ratings on intelligence and effort are satisfactory and the 
teacher's estimate of school work deviates markedly from the results 
of the objective tests in reading and arithmetic the discrepancy is 
investigated. 


The Significance of Health Information 


Deviations from the normal in health conditions are recorded in 
column ten and are made as objective as possible. The Oakland 
Health Department used the figures 9, 8, and 7 to indicate normal 
condition, care is needed, and immediate attention necessary, respect- 
tively. A record of eyes 7 or posture 8 is quite specific and such 
notations are constant reminders to the teacher of his responsibility 
in the matter. In most cases, with the assistance of the school nurse 
and the home teacher, remedial defects are corrected as quickly as 
possible, and more serious cases are assigned to special health classes. 
In the final analysis, the success of any plan of this kind depends upon 
the teacher, but it is believed that fewer children who are hard of 
hearing are seated in the back of the room, fewer who have eye strain 
are placed in dark corners, and fewer who have weak hearts or lungs 
are given strenuous physical exercise than would be the case if this 
or a similar form were not used. 


Subjective Information Based on Teacher’s Experience With 
Pupil 


The items asked for in columns eleven, twelve, thirteen, and 
fourteen, in contrast to the material just described, are primarily 
subjective in nature and are not filled out early in the year nor for 
all of the members of the class. When a visit to the pupil's home is 
made by the classroom teacher, home teacher, or nurse an estimate is 
made of the conditions found there and a record made in column 
fourteen. If a pupil shows special ability in art, develops leadership 
on the playground, or makes a satisfactory classroom president the 
fact is noted. Unsatisfactory study habits, difficulty in learning 
arithmetical combinations, poor muscular coordination, and other 
special difficulties similarily are noted. Items under column eleven 
on “Emotional Status” are recorded less frequently as teachers are 
not trained psychologists and the behavior traits of children are 
difficult to interpret. However such obvious habits as temper out- 
breaks, day dreaming, and the like may be mentioned and are of 
great value in forming an estimate of the pupil's school life. 
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Acceleration and Retardation Data 


Columns fifteen and sixteen show the terms retarded and accel- 
erated respectively and are recorded correct to the nearest half 
semester, i.e., less than three months is disregarded and three months 
up to nine months is called one term. Logically, columns fifteen and 
sixteen should be placed between columns three and four as the mater- 
ial recorded in them is obtained from the data in columns two and 
three. However, the Child Study Sheet is also used in Oakland for 
listing the names of pupils assigned to special classes and in such 
cases are checked in the central office and these columns are placed 
at the extreme right of the form for convenience. 


Transfer of Cumulative Record 


In the preceding discussion the use of the form has been des- 
cribed as if all pupils were new to the school each semester. Quite 
the contrary situation exists and full advantage is taken by each 
teacher of the cumulative record of the pupil which has been built 
up during his years in school. When a pupil is transferred from one 
teacher to another the record on the Child Study Sheet accompanies 
him and is used as a basis for the ‘sheet’’ for the new semester. The 
chronological ages and the mental ages must be computed as of the 
beginning of the new semester; recent tests must be recorded; names 
of pupils new to the school inserted and the ‘‘sheet’’ is ready for use. 
The subjective data secured by the previous teacher are retained and 
temper the opinion of the new teacher as he begins his record. When 
a pupil transfers from one elementary school to another the data 
accompany him and when he goes to junior high school this cumula- 
tive record, together with the results of special tests given at that 
time are sent to the junior high school counselor and are used as a 
basis for his first assignment there. 


Use of Case History Forms 


It should be noted that this form is not intended as a substitute 
for a case history but is used for all pupils enrolled in the school. 
The more elaborate case history form is reserved for use in special 
cases where the seriousness of the problem warrants the expenditure 
of the time and effort necessary for its compilation. 


Uses of Child Study Sheet 


What use is made of the Child Study Sheet after it has been 
filled out? Is its value commensurate with the time and energy nec- 
essary for its preparation? Is it just another form which the already 
overworked teacher must prepare so that the principal may demon- 
strate to visitors that he has a progressive school? The answer to 
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these questions will depend almost entirely upon the person using 
the form. Experience in Oakland has clearly demonstrated that it is 
not just another form but is of tremendous assistance to the teacher 
in his work. Its value is instantly apparent to the superior teacher, 
who, in many cases, has worked out something of a similar nature 
for his own use, and the average teacher, after having been shown 
its application, soon regards it as invaluable. The weak teacher must 
have careful supervision and its value in this case will depend upon 
the skill of the principal and the willingness of the teacher to improve. 

A number of specific uses of the Child Study Sheet have been 
referred to in the body of the paper. In general, it seems rather 
obvious that with these data about the pupils in a class an intelli- 
gent conference may be held between teacher and principal, where 
such problems as the classification and promotion of pupils, the super- 
vision and improvement of instruction, the adapting of classroom 
work to the needs of individual pupils, etc., may be discussed. It 
does not seem unreasonbale to say that success in the disposition of 
the great majority of problems which arise in connection with admin- 
istration and supervision in an elementary school will depend upon 
the availability and intelligent use of such data as are described in 
the preceding sections. With this sheet spread out on the desk 
between principal and teacher there is small justification for fanciful 
opinions and the conference may be based upon scientific facts and 
definite information about the pupils in the class rather than upon 
fairy stories. 

True, there is some work connected with obtaining, collecting, 
and assembling the data described above and a considerable amount of 
scientific training is necessary for their proper interpretation and use 
but it seems quite clear that if instruction is really to be adjusted to 
the needs of the individual pupil it must be based upon some such 
form as this. If the teachers in any particular school are inadequately 
trained for this work it is certainly one of the responsibilities of the 
principal, by recommended University Extension Courses, by sugges- 
ted readings, by faculty discussions, and by sympathetic supervision, 
to assist them in overcoming this deficiency. 

Finally it is to be noted that this form is not presented as one 
which will meet the needs of all schools. Quite the contrary. It has 
been described because it is the one which is used in the Oakland 
Public Schools and it is used here because, in the main, it calls for 
information already available. The essential thing is to collect and 
organize all of the data available on the pupils in the school, record 
them on some convenient form, study them with care, and then do 
something about them. Supplementing inadequate records, if they 
are inadequate, may safely be left for a later time. 





THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Ear P. ANDREEN, Principal, Alexander Hamilton School, 
San Diego 


Next to the teacher and her influence, the most important source 
for idea formation in the school is to be found in the books provided 
for the children. When the importance of reading as an agency for 
providing experience is considered, the importance also of the material 
to be read must be carefully regarded. Elementary school principals 
and school administrators in general must provide the tools with 
which pupils and teachers have to work. The organization and Jf 
administration of the elementary school library is therefore of prime 
importance. ' 

Factors to be considered include the selection of proper material 
and method of presentation to the children. Whether the method 
of organization be through the individual classroom or through an 
equipped and designated library, the educational needs of the children 
must be provided for by some form of library opportunity. 

The teacher, the principal, or the pupil who has had experience 
with library service has no need to be told of its values. And yet 
the organized library in the elementary school is the exception, and | 
school communities are daily launching extensive programs of book- 
buying with no thought of the waste involved in unscientific selection 
and acquisition and the piling up of unorganized, unrelated, library 
collections in the various units of the system. As in this study, so in 
the field, it should be recognized that organization of the resources of 
the school library precedes the program of activities. 

The school, the school library, the public library, and the home 
are all interested in how children spend their leisure time. All agree 
in a measure that reading is a desirable leisure occupation for children, 
but there is some variance of opinion of what and how much should 
be read. It is the duty of the school to provide adequate library 
service and instruction. The school library is not “just another 
branch library” and it is clearly not “‘another school subject.’ Inj 
no sense is it primarily an aid to the public library. 

The modern elementary school library is meeting the needs of af 
humanized curriculum. It is the laboratory in which children are J 
given an opportunity for real life activity. 

This activity is a coordinating and integrating means for all of 
the school activities. It supplies also an immediate source of informa- 
tion and stimulation toward self-reliance and power, toward pupil 
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growth which shall continue after formal schooling is done, through 
the use of the public library. 

Pupils’ reactions to the elementary school library give impres- 
sions that build standards of excellence and increase their social 
understanding. For largest results to pupils, libraries should be pro- 
vided at their earliest profitable reading age. It is then that they 
are laying the foundations which will influence their whole lives. 
Again, it is well to recall that “all of the children of all of the people” 
will go to the elementary school library—not to the high school or 
public library. 

A library is not a place where lessons are formally assigned, 
taught, and rated, but a place where a child solves his own problems, 
meets his own needs while playing at the game of life. A pupil in 
the library is seeking new experience or gaining information. Through 
the library the child gains admission to, and intimate acquaintance 
with, the thought and spirit of the book world. Here he may associate 
knowingly and feelingly with things in the realm of legend, story, and 
verse. He comes to possess an enriched and enlarged world of nature 
and science, of cultural knowledge and of fine arts, of ethical knowl- 
edge or of right relations tolife. In fact, through the library, added to 
the ordinary activities of the school and the “street” he may come 
to possess a wider and fuller knowledge, a finer and richer sociality 
and appreciation than is possible through traditional school curricula 
alone. 

Administrators who have elementary school libraries are agreed 
that the activity has proved itself an essential one in the modern 
school, and that the effective school librarian or teacher is one whose 
sympathetic personality leads boys and girls into the great adventure 
of an acquaintance with books, who shares their joy in reading by 
building correct tastes and attitudes, and who enlarges their worth 
while knowledge. 

For pupils, the librarian provides technical instruction in the 
care and use of books and libraries; for teachers she supplies intelligent 
professional service. Under her direction the library becomes a center 
for the free socialized activities of the school. ‘“Thechildren themselves 
have a right to live, a right to do more than to turn the pages of text- 
books." No modern school would refuse to provide such a real life 
situation. 

The elementary school library is not a well defined entity, but 
a form of service differentiated to meet school conditions. The 
initial step in the development of the library program is therefore a 
study of the important types, the first of these being the traditional 
school library. This type is characterized by indifferent housing and 
equipment, and by an uncertain book collection most often composed 
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of an assortment of supplementary readers, encyclopedias, and 
dictionary, with the possible addition of a traveling collection of 
recreational books. Magazines, pictures, and clippings are lacking. 
The only important activity is circulation, and it is intermittent, 
Where the public library is adjacent and willing, school service js 
reinforced through class visits to the library or librarian visits to the 
schools. Finally, the individual in charge is a book custodian rather 
than a librarian. 

The term, “elementary school library,’ is understood by many 
principals to involve a special room supplied with library furniture 
and equipment, and books, not texts nor ordinary supplementary 
titles. Its direction and control is by a regularly employed librarian 
or teacher-librarian. Its objectives are two: library service such as 
is provided in a public library and library instruction in organization, 
in the care and use of books, and in library ethics. Adequate pro 
vision for the school library must be made in the school budget. 

It is the purpose of the modern school to emphasize library 
instruction as an integral part of the elementary curriculum. Children 
are brought regularly into contact with a well selected library and 
with library teachers who can guide them and arouse in them an 
enthusiasm for the right kinds of literature. 

A typical school activity centering in the library may be the 
organization of a reading club. Such a club has for its purpose the 
fixing of habit in the selection and reading of good literature. Meetings 
are held regularly in charge of officers. In this way children learn 
parliamentary rules and make and carry out their own programs; a 
check may be kept on the number and type of books read, and a 
report made on each; a “library corner’ may be conducted in the 
classroom. The organization of such a classroom library may include 
the election of library officers and maintenance of reguler library 
service; the children keep records of all books read and their opinions 
of them; records of measures of speed and accuracy are kept. 

The value’ of the classroom library as an aid in teaching must 
be recognized. Classroom libraries may be looked upon as an integral 
part of the school library. Some system must be devised whereby the 
teacher can administer the room library with an adequate book selec 
tion and without undue loss of material. 

Enthusiastic cooperation is essential on the part of each person 
connected with setting up or immediately directing the activity. 
Principals are not all library-minded and few are library-trained. 
The elementary principal sometimes fails to recognize largely that the 
shared project work among children and the librarian builds social 
mindedness and knowledge skills. They do not all realize that the 
library's free activity definitely develops individual initiative and 
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self-respect because of the superior social environment. School 
administrators are now agreeing that it is not one’s knowledges and 
skills, but one’s purposes and procedures plus one’s environment 
that build. 

The library is used for reference only during the school day. After 
school the pupils come to the library to draw books for home use. 
The pupils are sent to the library for both reference and for pleasure 
reading. Only the books in the library are used by the pupils. No 
use of textbooks is allowed. Pupils are scheduled to the use of the 
library under the guidance of the librarian or teacher-librarian. The 
location of the library is a matter of great importance. The main 
things to be considered in choosing a place for the library are: accessi- 
bility of the library to the pupils; location with reference to halls and 
passages; nearness to classrooms that will use the library most; 
location with reference to securing a maximum of quiet. 

There is no place for the library that is formalized beyond that 
degree necessary for the general operation of the school. Some 
principals and librarians, however, have continued in library activity 
a measure of study-hall practice in which the teacher accompanies 
the class to the library and directs certain reference work or collateral 
reading. Elementary principals must give their sympathetic coopera- 
tion by permitting pupils every reasonable freedom of schedules and 
in aiding the motivation of other school activities through library 
helps. 

Both retarded and advanced pupils should be granted library 
opportunity, in order that the pupils’ greatest progress may be fully 
promoted. To be specific, the records of pupils’ reading tests should 
be used as a basis of guidance to the reading most appropriate for 
individual ability and interest. 

The teacher and the librarian by knowing the record of the pupil, 
are of definite service to him in suggesting the material which will 
more surely make his free reading into “joy reading.” A cumulative 
reading card to stimulate pupil activity in the library may be used. 
No credits or grade standings should be dependent upon such reading 
records. This procedure has shown large returns in improved pupil 
initiative and self-reliance. For fixing reading habits and skills at 
their best and for cultivating reading tastes, free pleasure reading 
is counted a supreme means. 

Teachers and principals have expressed the thought that library 
reading improves specific reading achievements. Worth while reading 
is purposeful to the child, improves his thought-getting process and 
his speed in silent reading. His desire to follow the story swiftly, 
spurs him to best use of eye sweep and phrasing. He is impelled to 
keep up with the movement of the thing read. 
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Some Educational Values to Provide for in Organizing a Library 


1. Retarded and accelerated pupils should be given an oppor- 
tunity to read at their own achievement level. 

2. The library should provide for the development of initiative, 
self-reliance, good manners, and sociality. 

3. Habits of reading in “‘leisure time’ should be fixed. 

4, The library should teach good habits of using tools of infor- 
mation in study. 

5. A wide field of knowledge should be made available. 

6. Undesirable reading material should be eliminated. 

7. Through the library the pupil should come to the realiza- 
tion of the fact that books may be friends in leisure, comrades in 
joy or sorrow, counselors in the solution of problems, and guides in 
days of doubt. 

8. A love of reading and a desire for the best in literature 
should be developed. 

9. Opportunity for the improvement of comprehension, vocabu- 
lary, and power of expression should be provided. 

10. Favorable attitudes should be developed which will carry 
over into later periods of life. 

11. The library should improve school morale through oppor- 
tunity to provide for practice in self-control and consideration for 
others. 

The library can be the central power-house from which lines of 
force radiate into every corner of the school. It may be one coordinat- 
ing integrating center of the school and of the community. The ele- 
mentary library stimulates and guides the beginning reader in his 
struggles with and for new words and ideas. To be able to read 
knowingly and fluently is his largest problem, and finally, it may well 
be said that through the material of the library lies one of the richest 
and most scenic roads to new experience and to the finding of one’s 
self. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PERSONAL CONTACTS IN 
TEACHER PLACEMENT 


Hucu M. BELL, 
Director of Research and Placement, Chico State Teachers College 


The placement of graduates of teacher training institutions has 
become increasingly difficult during the last two years. With teach- 
ing staffs being reduced each year and new graduates being sent out 
from teachers colleges in increasingly large numbers, those in charge 
of teacher placement are confronted with numerous problems. The 
most serious problem is that of maintaining satisfactory contacts with 
school administrators and members of boards of education and school 
district trustees. Prior to this emergency, many school trustees and 
superintendents came to the placement bureaus to interview teaching 
candidates. Now, principals, superintendents, and school board 
members are besieged with applicants for teaching positions and the 
natural reaction is to feel that it is no longer necessary to make per- 
sonal contact with placement bureaus. There are, of course, many 
school officials who still come to the bureaus when they have vacan- 
cies. However, the number is noticeably less than it was a few years 
ago. The maintenance of personal contacts between the placement 
bureaus and the school officials is one of the most important phases 
of teacher placement work. A discussion of the methods of making 
such contacts is presented here under the following headings: con- 
tacts made by the training institution, contacts made by school 
officials, and contacts made by teaching candidates. 


College Contacts 


One of the most common ways of discovering and filling teaching 
vacancies is for the training institution to send its representatives 
to various conventions and conferences where they come to know 
personally individuals who are responsible for the selection of teachers. 
Another very effective contact is through the supervision of cadet 
teachers sent out to the various centers in the state. Again, many 
training institutions have one or more traveling representatives whose 
entire time is given to making personal contacts with school admin- 
istrators, and reporting vacancies to the placement bureaus. Other 
less effective methods of locating vacancies are through letters, tele- 
grams, and telephone calls to trustees and superintendents, and 
through rumors of vacancies brought to bureaus by teaching candi- 
dates. Many times a day during the rush season placement secre- 
taries are told by students or friends of vacancies of which they 
have heard. In the past, many placement bureaus have ignored 
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these reports and waited for a call from the school officials themselves, 
but under present conditions, most placement bureaus are sending 
out credentials on the least indication of a vacancy. Obviously, the 
most desirable contact that the college can make is that made per- 
sonally by some representative of the institution. However, where 
the training institution serves a large territory this is an expensive 
undertaking. Furthermore, in smaller schools where the selection of 
teachers is in the hands of boards of trustees, it becomes practically 
impossible for the training institutions to make and keep effective 
contacts. 


Teaching Candidate Contacts 


In order to locate and apply for vacancies, teaching candidates 
use one or more of the following methods: letters of application, tele- 
phone calls, telegrams, and personal interviews. In a recent ques- 
tionnaire study! of the factors in the selection of new teachers it was 
found that letters of application were considered by principals and 
superintendents to be of little importance, while personal interviews 
were considered to be of great importance. In fact, the majority of 
those replying indicated that they would not employ any candidate 
whom they had not interviewed. This makes it necessary for teach- 
ing candidates to spend much time and money traveling over the 
state attempting to locate and apply for teaching vacancies. In May 
of this year, the students of the January, June, and July graduating 
classes of this teachers college were asked to give written answers to 
these three questions: ‘How far have you traveled since January 1, 
1933, looking for a teaching position?’ ; ‘How much money have you 
spent on these trips?"’; ““At how many places have you applied?” 
The median number of miles traveled for the group was 585, with a 
range of none to 4,000. Five students had traveled over 3,000 miles 
this spring looking for positions. The median amount expended was 
$10 with a range of none to $250. The median number of places at 
which application had been made was 8, with a range of from one 
to 40. No doubt if such a study were made as of September 1, 1933, 
these figures would be more than doubled. In the graduating class 
of June, 1932, two out of the outstanding members of the group did 
not get positions largely because they could not afford to make per- 
sonal applications at distant points. Frequently one of our weaker 
candidates takes a trip throughout the state and comes back with 
a good position. From the standpoint of educational efficiency, this 
way of making contacts with teaching positions is extremely wasteful 
and, in all too many cases, entirely futile. 

TT Hugh M. Bell, and Lloyd D. Bernard. *‘What Do Elementary School Administrators Consider 


I Factors When They Select New Teachers,’ California Journal of Elementary Education: 
Volume Ii, No. 1, August 1933, pp. 39-41. 
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School Administrators Contacts 


From the standpoint of the placement bureaus, contacts which 
are made by the school officials themselves with the training institu- 
tions are the most satisfactory. In such cases the placement bureaus 
know definitely what the vacancies are and with whom they are 
dealing. Such contacts are made by letters, telephone calls, telegrams 
and through special trips to the training institution. Administrators’ 
contacts made by letters have the advantage of providing the place- 
ment bureaus with definite knowledge that there is a vacancy, but 
in most cases the request is not sufficiently specific to guarantee the 
most effective placement. Moreover, many things can be discussed 
in personal conference which cannot be put in written form. Tele- 
phone calls and telegrams possess the same advantages and disad- 
vantages as letters. 

Some training institutions sponsor educational conferences bring- 
ing school administrators to the training institution in order that they 
may meet the graduating class. This is worthwhile but it frequently 
fails of its aim because it does not allow sufficient time for personal 
contacts with the graduates and because the school administrators 
frequently do not know when vacancies will occur. All of which 
indicates definitely that the most desirable way in which school 
officials may contact candidates for teaching positions is through a 
personal visit to the training institution when vacancies occur. 
However, in some counties of the state, 85 per cent of the schools 
are one-room schools and the selection of teachers is in the hands of 
continually changing boards of trustees. A large number of these 
board members do not even know of the placement service of teachers 
colleges and a trip to the training insitution would not be possible 
if they did know about it. During the last few years the state organ- 
ization of placement secretaries has sought to keep school board 
members in touch with the placement bureaus by sending them a 
folder describing the activities of placement bureaus and listing the 
various bureaus throughout the state. This has proved of real value 
and it should be repeated each year. 


Suggested Changes in Making Contacts 


In order to bring about improvements in personal contacts with 
the smaller type of schools a fundamental reorganization in admin- 
istrative control is necessary. Either there should be some form of 
consolidation in the small districts or else the county superintendent 
of schools or a central committee should be given control over the 
selection of teachers. Under the present system, satisfactory con- 
tacts between school boards, teaching candidates, and the training 
institutions are not obtainable. Educational leadership in the state 
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should continue its attempts to obtain larger units of administration 
in the rural areas, or else sponsor legislation that will place the selec. 
tion of teachers for small schools in the hands of the county superin- 
tendent of schools or a county central committee. 

Until these administrative changes are made placement bureaus 
should cultivate closer contacts with members of boards of trustees, 
The clerks of the various boards should be circularized at least twice 


a year to inform them of the service of the bureau. Representatives §” | 


of the bureaus should attend conferences of trustees and bring to 
their attention the importance of contacting the placement bureaus 
when they have vacancies. 

The responsibility of teacher placement in training institutions 
should be placed in the hands of an administrator who is closely 
associated with the teacher training program. This person should 
spend a large share of his time traveling among the schools. 

College placement bureaus should provide placement service for 
their graduates beyond the first teaching position in order that they 
may have experienced teachers available. School trustees should be 
informed that the placement bureaus can provide experienced teachers, 

There is need for additional research studies of the different 
phases of teacher placement. A closer relation between school super 
intendents and principals and the placement bureaus should be sought 
in order that there may be a better understanding between them. 
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